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WESTERN FEELING TOWARDS THE EAST. 

BY SENATOR WILLIAM VINCENT ALLEN, OF NEBRASKA. 



" The time may come, therefore — though heaven grant it otherwise — 
when the bustling, ambitious, independent West will see that its highest 
development depends upon the management of its own affairs. To avert 
such a catastrophe there must be a broader, warmer sympathy than now 
exists ; a more intense spirit of patriotism must be inculcated, and, above 
all, there must be an unstinted and undying, a genuine and universal, pride 
in the greatness and glory of an undivided republic." — Henry Litchfield 
West, in April number of North American Keview. 

I have been asked to contribute a brief paper in tbe nature 
of a reply to Mr. West's article, from which, the above quotation 
is taken, and especially to discuss the " dissatisfaction of the 
West with the East, showing what justification there is for such 
a feeling." 

I fully realize that this is a delicate subject on which to write, 
that it is unpleasant to note the existence of dissatisfaction among 
the people of one section of the country with those of another, 
and that whoever attempts to do so, however impartial and con- 
servative he may be in what he may say, will subject himself to 
more or less unpleasant criticism and be misunderstood. I also 
think the question is not stated with absolute accuracy, for I be- 
lieve there is fully as much dissatisfaction among the people of the 
East with the West as there is among those of the West with the 
East, and that there is as much cause for asking for the justify- 
ing reasons therefor as there is in calling for reasons that justify 
Western dissatisfaction. 

That some dissatisfaction exists in the West with the Eastern 
people, no one familiar with the truth will deny. It cannot be 
said, however, to be general, nor does it affect all classes, but it 
does affect a portion of tbe people. 

I was born in the West, and forty years of my life have been 
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spent on the sunset side of the Mississippi. I have, within that 
time, witnessed that section of our country in the various stages 
of its development. As a boy I was familiar with it when it was 
inhabited by the buffalo and other animals indigenous to the lat- 
itude. I saw them driven from their homes and civilization take 
their places. I have seen powerful bands of Indians in the prac- 
tical control of the country, driven, by force of white settlement 
and the civilization that followed, further westward, until they 
are now mere remnants of a once mighty people, lhing on the 
bounty and under the supervision of the government, and many 
of them begging from door to door. I have therefore had an 
opportunity of observing the growth and settlement of the West 
and the formation of "Western sentiment, while candor requires 
me to say that I have not had an equal opportunity of noting the 
growth of Eastern sentiment, although I am familiar with it to 
some extent. 

My experience in public life, and the knowledge I have gained 
by mingling somewhat extensively with my kind, have convinced 
me that the dissatisfaction is reciprocal, and that the Eastern 
people do not feel as friendly to the West and to Western develop- 
ment as they should. It must not be forgotten that there was a 
time, not many years ago, either, when every Western man spoke 
of his birthplace as in an Eastern State, and when it might be 
truthfully said that he was, to all intents and purposes, Eastern, 
and full of Eastern thought, energy, method, and sympathies. 
But as those men passed from the stage of action, and their chil- 
dren, who were born in the West, succeeded them, the sentiment 
changed, and the latter speak of their birthplaces as in Western 
States. Their education, sympathies, and impulses are Western, 
and many of them know little of the East by actual travel or 
contact. Eastern ties are mere matters of family history 
with them, while their associations and sympathies centre in the 
States in which they live and in adjoining States. Their rela- 
tions with the East are, therefore, wholly of a general and busi- 
ness character. 

But a few years ago the West was an unbroken wilderness. It 
required great energy, perseverance and self-denial to develop 
it. Its settlement and civilization were accomplished amid scenes 
of indescribable danger, privation and trial. The early Western 
settler was a hero. He took the lives of his family and 
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his own life in his hands, and went among roving bands of 
savages and, by singular self-denial and indomitable energy* 
established a home and laid the foundation of the mar- 
vellous civilization that followed. Having faithfully and con- 
scientiously performed this prodigious work, and having 
opened the way to profitable investment of large sums of Eastern 
capital, he naturally had a right to think that at least in all 
national affairs he would be treated on terms of equality with his 
Eastern brethren. Much of the development of the West is due, 
doubtless, to a large use of Eastern capital; Eastern and foreign 
money has largely aided in the construction of our railways and 
materially assisted in opening our mines and farms. It has 
likewise been instrumental, in some measure, in building our 
towns and cities, and in these respects we are the debtors of the 
East. But it should be remembered that the obligation is not 
entirely onesided. The West thus afforded an enlarged oppor- 
tunity for Eastern enterprise and capital, and large and secure 
returns on investments that could not otherwise have been made; 
and we have, in fact, offered a very fruitful field which the East 
has cultivated with great profit to itself. The opening of Western 
farms and mines, under proper industrial and. commercial con- 
ditions, would be a source of great wealth to those who own them, 
and would enable the West to contribute largely to the aggregate 
national wealth, and would be productive of a prosperity that has 
hitherto been unknown, if Eastern greed could be held in check 
long enough to accomplish the work. 

A sentiment exists in the West that it is the purpose of Eastern 
money loaners and capitalists to drain our industries of their 
profits by unfriendly legislation, and that they do not intend to 
permit an enlarged volume of money, and that by this and like 
means, it is their purpose to increase the national debt and issue 
interest-bearing bonds that will rest as a blanket mortgage on the 
entire property of the country ; and our people believe that by the 
time these bonds mature, the West will be compelled to furnish the 
larger part of the money for their payment. We feel that, 
through the operation of a shrinking volume of money, which has 
been caused by Eastern votes and influences for purely selfish 
purposes, the East has placed its hands on the throat of the 
West and refused to afford us that measure of justice which we, 
as citizens of a common country, are entitled to receive. 
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The production of grains and meats fifteen hundred miles 
from the seaboard is not, under the most favorable conditions, 
highly remunerative. It is a long haul to market, and by means 
of exorbitant freight rates exacted to pay profits on watered 
stocks, a system of virtual confiscation has been inaugurated and 
the profits of farming have disappeared, and now by striking 
down silver, one of the principal products of our mines, another 
great source of profit has been unjustly taken away from us. 

The East is wedded to an abnormally high tariff for a dis- 
tinctively protective purpose ; that is, for the purpose of en- 
abling one class of citizens, through the means of high-priced 
articles, caused by diminishing the natural competition arising 
from the sale of imported articles, to transfer much of the earn- 
ings of all other classes to their own pockets. The Eastern people 
evidently do not believe in levying a tariff for the primary pur- 
pose of revenue, and incidentally for the protection of new 
industries, or industries that have not been securely established, 
but on the contrary, for the distinct purpose of creating a lim- 
ited market with revenue to the government as an incident. It 
can be easily seen that the people of the West are compelled to pur- 
chase their manufactured goods from the East, with low-priced 
products of farm and mine, and pay the freight both ways, and 
are thereby put to very great disadvantage. 

It may be truthfully said in this connection that a feeling 
exists among the people of the West, to some extent, that the 
East has, by unduly attempting to control the Western press, 
endeavored to create an unwarranted and false sentiment on the 
tariff, financial and transportation questions, as well as a false 
sentiment, through the agency of small Western banks, on the 
money question, that is inimical to the true interests of our 
country. It is believed in the West that there is a fixed purpose 
on the part of the East to continue this order of things, and 
.thereby transfer the wealth of the West from the pockets of 
those who produce it to the pockets of those who have had no 
hand in its production, and no sympathy with its producers. 

Another bond of sympathy formerly existing between the 
two sections was created by Western youth being sent to 
Eastern colleges, but this has been broken by the establish- 
ment in the West of academies, colleges and universities, of a 
very high order, that furnish ample opportunity for an adequate 
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education of our young men and young women. Formerly, also, 
our ministers, physicians, lawyers, editors and business men 
came from the East, but they have, in a large measure, disap- 
peared, and their places have been supplied by men born and 
educated in the West. 

Nor can it be said that the expressions, " rotten Western 
boroughs," "low mining camps," "ignorant Westerners," "dis- 
honest grangers," " repudiationists," " criminal and vicious 
classes," applied indiscriminately by the Eastern press to the 
people of the West, have had a tendency to soften the feeling of 
dissatisfaction; on the contrary, they have greatly intensi- 
fied it and widened the breach. A similar sentiment was re- 
cently expressed by the President of the United States in an ad- 
dress to a missionary meeting in the City of New York, which 
the Western people regard as expressive of a hostile sentiment 
among Eastern people. 

But it must be understood that, after all, these evils will cor- 
rect themselves by intelligent and conservative agitation and at 
the ballot box. The Western people are neither selfish nor dis- 
loyal. They are, on the contrary, extremely generous and in- 
tensely American. They believe in the Union of the States and 
the sacredness of the Constitution, and they will not listen to 
the advocacy of anything that looks like secession. Sug. 
gestions that have appeared in the Eastern press that a senti- 
ment of discontent, bordering on disunion, exists among the 
people of the West, are untrue and do very great injustice to 
hundreds of thousands of splendid men who, in the hour of na- 
tional danger, offered their lives as a sacrifice on the altar of their 
country, and in the interest of national peace and the truth 
of history such statements should not be made. I have never 
known of the existence of a disloyal sentiment, and I do not be- 
lieve that the people of the West can be provoked into entertain • 
ing, much less expressing, a sentiment of disunion. It should 
not be forgotten that the West is the sleeping lion of this coun- 
try. It has boundless natural resources, and is rapidly increas- 
ing in population. It is inhabited by an intelligent, active, 
brave and Christian people; a people entirely fearless of con- 
sequences in the discharge of duty, and the time is speedily 
coming when our vote in the national legislature, and our in- 
fluence in all branches of the government, will be equal, if not 
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superior, to that of the East. It is to be hoped that when that 
time comes, the intelligence, forbearance and patriotism of our 
people will prompt moderation and justice, and will restrain them 
from inflicting on the East the great wrongs that have been in- 
flicted on them. 

I think I am clearly within the bounds of propriety in re- 
marking that many Eastern young men and young women, from 
travel and observation, know absolutely nothing of the West and 
its people. It is not an uncommon thing to meet Eastern men 
who have made many tours of Europe and who have never seen 
the grandeur of the Eocky Mountains, or the splendor of the 
great plains, lakes and rivers of their native land. It may be said 
that such a person has a right to travel in Europe as extensively 
as he may see fit, and enjoy European civilization and surround- 
ings if he desires to do so, yet it does not speak well for the pa- 
triotism of one who turns from the greatness and the glorious 
scenes of his own country and the study of his own people, to 
view and study those of older countries, and thus isolate himself 
from his country and countrymen and lose sympathy with them 
and their conditions. 

The subject assigned me demands more lengthy discussion 
than I am able, at this time, to give it. It must, however, 
be impressed on the minds of the people of the East that 
the West is rapidly becoming able to cara for itself in all 
respects, and this it will do, not to the detriment or injury of 
the East, nor to the detriment of any class of the people of our 
common country, but with justice and moderation toward all. 
The possibility of secession or disunion cannot be admitted. The 
United States, under its present constitution, must be preserved 
for all time. The glory that attaches to the name America, 
American history, and American citizenship, must be maintained. 
The blessings that were won in the Kevolutionary struggle, and 
that have been consecrated by the blood of two wars since that 
great event, must not perish by the madness of the people of 
any section. Let it be understood now and for all time that no 
people in the United States are more loyal or more devoted to 
the cause of the Union, and, therefore, to the cause of humanity, 
than are the splendid sons and daughters of the West. 

William V. Allen, 
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